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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 








The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of. the most approved Description 

for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
he Community. ' 

= 3. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silka:, Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


t wholesale prices. 
7 A W. dusk: O. H. Mitier, C. O_ps, Agents. 


we we ere 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H 


. W. Burnuam, , dente. 
Heen C. Novae Superintenden 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


tyles, and thoroughly mde. ’ 
sa Saran Van Veutzer, Superintendent. 


Nee es 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 


L. A. Tuayer, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Jommunity Grist-mill. ; 
—_ ° J. F. Sears, Miller. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM’SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ES Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reviarous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies; will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 
Straw berrics, 
Raspberrics, 
Blach berries, 
Cherrics, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT., 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 


keep perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





The Oncida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their reiigious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of » good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rR#E CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tuer Circvar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and’Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society.. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyo- 





ted to Gode 


The Passional Theory of Christ. 

Chrisi, in his treatment of the pas- 
sions while in this world, and in the times 
of the Primitive Church, appears to have 
confined his labor somewhat specially to 
one or two of the central, radical passions, 
and has left us to gather the truth in re- 
gard to others from the principles estab- 
lished relating to these few. He taught 
men in the first place how to dispose of 
the love of life; this was the first great 
lesson of his »'¢4%s ; then how thoroughly 
to dispose of the love of money, which is 
the general respondent of the love of life. 
These are the two great generic passions, 
in respect to which he has given usa 
clear chart of instructions, so that we 
can know his theory and policy relating 
to both of them. Then under that 
generic instruction he has given us a 
chart sufficiently clear to disclose to 
us his policy in regard to eating and 
drinking, or alimentiveness, which, among 
the specific passions, is undoubtedly the 
leading one—it is the love of that which 
nurses the animal life. 

(In speaking of the passions, we refer 
now to the passions that are in the ani- 
mal life or body, as those are the passions 
that are in conflict with the spirit and 
mind, and that make difficulty in regard 
to our salvation, being what are justly 
called in the present state of things, un- 
ruly and debasing passions. Of these 
there is no doubt that alimentiveness is 
the strongest, most radical, most unruly 
and most in direct communication with 
animal life. It begins as soon as we are 
born, and continues as long as we live, 
which is not true of amativeness, or of 
any other passion, to the extent it is of 
alimentiveness, ) ; 

It may be said that Christ disclosed 
his policy inregard to alimentiveness, and 
left the lesson to be completed by infer- 
ence and analogy in respect to the other 
passions, particularly amativeness. The 
disclosure of the policy of his kingdom 
in his own person and in that of his first 
followers, was limited so far as amative- 
ness was concerned, by the objects and 
necessities of their time. Christ’s design 
in the dispensation of the Primitive 
church, was not to establish a kingdom 
in this world, but to win a bride out of 
the world ; and accordingly there was no 
necessity then of his taking special meas- 
ures in the treatment of amativeness, 
such as to disclose his policy in regard to 
it. His theory and that of his apostles 
manifestly was, to defer dealing with 
that passion till the proper time came, 
that is, until the Second Coming; as 
any attempt to put things in heavenly 
order in that direction would have dis- 
arranged all the existing machinery of 
the world. Accordingly he was not mar- 
ried, and his disciples on the whole dis- 
countenanced marriage, though they au- 
thorized no explicit interference with 
this part,of the social organization. On 
the day of Pentecost, the fashion of the 
world was pushed aside in regard to prop- 
erty ; but with that Christ’s policy was 
cut short for that time. After disciosing 
his way of dealing with the love of life, 
the love of money, and alimentiveness, 
he deferred dealing with the other pas- 
sions until the Second Coming. If, how- 
ever, the object is now to bring in a per- 
fect kingdom into this world, it is to be 
expected that the application of his pas- 
sional theory, will be carried down to all 
the passions, i.e., that what was done for 
that church after the Second Coming, 
will be done now also in this world. 

Cur true course, then, is to set our- 
selves to understand, as fast as possible, 





the passional theory of Christ as it was 


applied to alimentiveness, and by infer- 
ence and analogy carry out its applica- 
tion to the other passions. In that 
way, the light that is open and burning 
in the Bible, though it stands at present 
shining into but a limited portion of hu- 
man nature, may be let in so as to shine 
through the whole of it. We need to 
understand Christ’s theory and practice 
in regard to alimentiveness, with a view, 
first, to be able to treat that subject 
rightly ourselves, and secondly, to transfer 
the wisdom it affords us, to the treatment 
of amativeness and the other passions. 
We will look at the main facts in the 
history of Christ in relation to the pas- 
sion of alimentiveness. It appears, in 
the first place, that he knew what it was 
to fast, and that ona large scale, and un- 
der trying circumstances. He began his 
ministry with a long fast—-a fast not un- 
dertaken through legality, but, it is to be 
assumed, by dictation of the Spirit. ‘ He 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the devil ;’ and af- 
terwards he went ‘in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee’ He was evidently in 
the full flow of the Spirit, and under its 
control, and in that state fasted forty days. 
So we may note, first, that the Spirit 
may set us upon fasting, and that it 
is not necessarily a legal act. Then we 
may note the length of time, that was oc- 
cupied in this way; then, that one of 
the temptations that was offered him was 
the means of gratifying his appetite ; 
then, finally, we may note that this long 
fasting, in which he was faithful to God, 
laid the basis of a course the opposite of 
restriction. We find that soon after this 
period he was charged with being ‘a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber,’ the 
opposite of John the Baptist, ‘ who came 
neither eating nor drinking ;’ and he 
gave occasion for that charge by eating 
with publicans and sinners, and by the 
liberality with which he treated his own 
appetite and that of his deciples. We 
do not find him checking them, but, on 
the contrary, every time that the Phari- 
sees thrust in something calculated to 
surpress their alimentiveness, such as in- 
sisting that they should wash their hands 
before eating, or forbidding them to pluck 
the corm on the Sabbath, or inquiring why 
he did not make them fast, he took sides 
for liberty. There was no reproof on his 
part administered to their freedom. Note 
also, that his parables abound in the most 
generous and even luxurious pictures of 
feasts; and the fact of his attending a 
wedding and making wine should be taken 
into acccunt, as it is a positive demon- 
stration of his friendship and liberality 
towards alimentiveness. Indeed we do not 
find any thing that looks the other way. 
What do we now gather from this ? 
Here are presented in Christ’s passional 
history, two opposite manifestations ; 
first, a total suppression of alimentiveness 
by fasting ; and afterwards great liber- 
ality towards that passion. The expla- 
nation of this double phase is not per- 
haps difficult. He evidently treated that 
passion precisely as subsequently he 
treated tiie whole animal life ; that is, he 
gave it up to death, anda resurrection 
of it succeeded. The first point to be at- 
tained, was to stop the self-moved and 
devil-moved action of the passion—to dis- 
engage it from its previous motive-power 
—to separate it from the spirit of the 
desh ; and that was to be done by sup- 
pression and death, as the life of his body 
was subsequently suppressed, and entirely 
withdrawn from the spirit of the flesh. 
That was the first process; and the sec- 
ond wasa resumption of power—a resur- 
rection, setting the same machinery yo- 





ing under the influence of the Spirit of 
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God, in the most liberal manner, and in 
«a way to demonstrate that the adminis- 
tration of the Spirit has in it more of 
comfort, liberality, and luxury for the 
passional nature, than the administra- 
tion of the devil. The first point was te 
disengage the passion from the devil, and 
then to allow the Lord to prove himself 
its best friend, by making it, under his 
administration, exceedingly popular, 

It may be noticed that Christ took 
measures to secure the foothold he had 
gained in that passion, in the case of his 
disciples, by eating and drinking with 
them after his resurrection. ‘He made 
himself known to them in the breaking 
of bread ;’ and still further, he ordained 
for them and for the whole church while 
on earth, an interesting institution, the 
manifest object of which was to hold on 
to their alimentiveness, and make it the 
servant of the Spirit. He did not enjoin 
fasting in his church, but left this ordi- 


nance, with a general intimation of its| - 


value, to each one’s instincts under the 
influence of the Spirit. 
thus omitted to appoint any stated fasts, 
he did appoint a stated feast, and in 
that he disclosed his policy with regard 
to the passion of alimentiveness. 

In the institution of the Lord’s supper 
two things were done that were very nec- 
essary. First, there was a connection 
formed of alimentiveness with religion, 
which had a tendency to elevate it and 
raake men conceive of it as something 
dignified and noble, not a sensual thing 
merely, but a means of: worshiping God ; 
(and we may observe that the way to ele- 
vate all the passions, is to take them into 
the service of God; ‘whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’ Eating and 
drinking are particularly mentioned in 
this exhortation, but the plain intima- 
tion is that the same principle applies 
to aj] the passions.) The thing to be 
done was to bring. up the passion out 
of the filth of the world, and from under 
the devil’s management, und bring men 
in their own consciousness and estimation 
of the thing, to honor it as God honors 
it, and make use of it to bring them into 
fellowship with Christ. That was one 
advantage that the institution of the 
Eucharist was designed to accomplish. 

Another advantage was that it made 
a gathering-point which was very favora- 
ble to the communion of the church, It 
was a symbol and means of the diffusion 
of the community-spirit. The church 
in their gathering themselves from time 
to time at the Lord’s supper, did what 
might be called a family act. Eating 
und drinking is ordinarily an institution 
of private families, but Christ elevates it, 
as we may say, into an institution of a 
great unitary family—the church. By 
that simple ordinance he brought the pas- 
sion of cating.and drinking up from the 
sordid condition in which it had been, 
and connected it in a very interesting and 
sacred manner with the religious and so- 
cial nature and interests. 

We have thus gone over the main facts 
nud principles.brought to view in Christ’s 
dealings with alimentiveness ; and we are 
walking on firm ground: in, transferring 
these general principles to amativeness. 
It is.certain from fair. inference, as well 
as from the spirit that comes out of 
heaven to us, that Christ, if he had been 
allowed to make a fair exhibition of. his 
way of treating amativeness in this world, 
would have been found treating it as he 
did alimentiveness; that is, he would 
have made sure of the death of the ani- 
mal element by any amount of fasting, 
and then would have raised the crucified 
passion to new life and freedom. In fact, 
he made an exhibition of the primary 
process : on the forty-days principle, he 
fasted from marriage all his life ; and 
though not disclosed in word, we may be 
sure that the remainder of his policy was 
seen by the angels, and can be understood 
by us. That isto say, after making sure 


But while he} = 


nature, it had a resurrection, and he gave 
it a liberality and scope in the heavenly 
sphere far beyond what it has in the 
world. As the world said that he wasa 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, it may 
be fairly assumed that if they knew the 
the facts after his fasting was finished, 
and he had disengaged amativeness from 
its Satanic entanglements, that they 
would have called him a licentious man. 
—Home-Talk. 





Eo Correspondents. 


J. J. F., N. J.—Thank you for your remembrance. 
We do not take the Evangelist. 

P. M. F., Cayuga, N. Y.—The Circular will be 
freely continued as you request. May its pages 
cheer and encourage you. 
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The State of Europe. 

The aspect of Europe at the present time is one 
of interest, and worthy of attention. The signs 
of coming revolution appear in various quarters, 
In England the subject of parhamentary reform, 
and the extension of the right of suffrage, is be- 
ing agitated in a way that promises advance and 
improvement. Mr. John Bright, the champion 
of the movement, long known as one of the most 
liberal and progressive of British statesmen, car- 
ries with him the sympathies of the mass of the 
English people. In Russia the great emancipation 
movement, is said to be steadily progressing, and 
though the Emperor meets with serious difficulties, 
he seems determined to spare no exertions to 
carry the project through. Inthe meantime, free 
discussion is gaining ground among the people, 
and it is stated that throughout the empire there 
prevails a mental fermentation accompanied with 
restless expectation. It is not impossible the 
Czar may find that the great movements for eman- 
cipation and education will prove dangerous to 
the permanency of despotism. Signs of new 
political life appear also in Italy and Germany. 
In Turkey, Mohammedan rule daily grows weaker, 
and throughout the whole east the sources of 
Moslem power and empire are drying up. Those 
who are watching the signs of the times in the 
world’s horizon, will do well to study the eastern 
skies from time to time.—T. L. P. 





== Our thanks are due to the Illinois 
Teacher and the Cincinnatus, two sprightly wes- 
tern montblies, one devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation and the other to agriculture, for continued 
favors. The Home Journal comes to us for the 
new year, printed with new and beautiful type 
and on better paper than formerly. The Inde- 
pendent announces J. G. Whittier, the poet, as a 
contributor to that paper for 1859. 








Ee The Gardener’s Monthly is the name of 
a new horticultural journal, published at Phil- 
adelphia. Mr, Thomas Meehan, well known as a 
horticulturist, seedsman, and contributor to horti- 
cultural publications, is the editor. It is one of 
the best publications of its kind that we have 
seen. Size, large 4to., 16 pages; price, one dollar 
ayear: published at No. 23 North Sixth Street, 
Phila. The publishers will please accept our 
thanks for copies. We extract the following notice 
of Ericsson's new caloric engines from the open- 
ing number: 


‘‘At the invitation of Messrs. Canby and 
Brother, Plumbers, of No. 321 Arch Street, 
in this city, we were present at the first trial 
of one of these engines, which they had pro- 
cured from the makers for the purpose of in- 
troducing them here to pump water. We 
will endeavor briefly to describe it. 

‘‘ The motive power is derived from the ex- 
pansion of rarified or heated air in a close 
chamber over the furnace. This expansion 
drives the piston to one end of the cylinder, 
when a valve opens and allows the heated air 
to escape. This process is repeated on_ the 
opposite side of the piston, and this imparts a 
reciprocating motion to the piston and connect- 
ing-rod anda rotary motion to a heavy fly- 
wheel. 

“The machine ocgupies a space of four feet 
long by two feet wide and three feet high, ex- 
clusive of the fly-wheel, and has a cylinder of 
twelve inches diameter, and its power is rated 
at 8 man-power, which is equivalent to 1 3-5 





of the death of amativeness in its worldly 


horse-power. The fire-box is 11} inches by 


9 inches, and the fire (which is of nut size’ An- 
thracite coal) is but 34 inches in depth, so 
that the consumption of fuel is so small as to 
be scarcely calculated. The pump attached 
to the machine was 3 inches in diameter, and 
54 inches stroke, and would consequently throw 
one-fifth of a gallon per stroke, and with 60 
revolutions per minute, which was its rate of 
speed while forcing water to an elevation of 75 
feet, would give 720 gallons per hour, or 
17,280 gallons in 24 hours. The cost of this 
machine was $350; with an 8 inch cylinder, 
$250; 18 inch 3 horse-power, $550; 24 
inch, 5 horse-power, $750. The expense of 
running a 12 inch machine is, by actual exper- 
iment under our own supervision as follows :— 


Interest on cost, $350—$21, or 7 cents per working day. 
Wearandtearabout . _ sed ” 


Coal, 48 Ibs., at $4,50 per ton, a “ “ “« 
Total expense per 10 hours, . 382 sad ‘ 

‘** The attendance required is so little as not 
to be noticed. The result is, that for 32 cents 
per day of 10 hours, we obtain the labor of 8 
men, or of one man for 4 cents per day ! 

‘* Incredible as this result may appear, it is 
nevertheless the result of careful and accurate 
experiment. The only item that cannot be re- 
lied on, is the allowance for wear and tear, 
which can only be ascertained by long use; 
but we think our allowance is sufficient to cov- 
er, in which opinion one of our first machinists 
coucurs. 

Seventy engines have been already built, 
and fifty are now ordered and in course of con- 
struction.” 


News of the Week. 


Foreign Matters. 

From Europe there are rumors of projects on 
foot in Italy to throw off the Austrian yoke— 
Piedmont taking the lead in the matter. On 
the other hand, Austria is taking measures to 
maintain her sway there. A powerful party is 
said to have been formed in Russia to defeat the 
Emperor’s emancipation schemes. There are in. 
dications also of a general rise among the Serbi- 
ans, and other nominal Christian subjects of the 
Porte, to emancipate themselves from Turkish 
and Mohammedan rule. It is also reported that 
the Emperor of Japan is dead. From China the 
news is favorable. It was believed that the 
Court of Pekin would carry out the provisions of 
the late treaty with England and France in good 
faith. . 

Shipwrecked Fillibusters. 

News comes from New Orleans of the return to 
that city of 100 of the emigrants or fillibusters 
who lately left for Nicaragua on the schooner 
Susan. The vessel was wrecked ona coral reef 
60 miles from the English Settlement of Balize. 
The passengers were all saved, but the vessel is 
a total loss. The Captain endeavored to charter 
another vessel, and the British Governor, Sey- 
mour, tendered the war steamer Basilisk; which 
brought the passengers back to the United States. 
Another report states, that the passengers were 
landed at Puerto Cabello, Honduras, and forth- 
with prepared to cross the country to Leon, Nic- 
aragua, all Honduras and a large number of demo- 
crats in Nicaragua being ready to receive them. 
From Kansas. 

The Governor, Sam Medary, has made requi- 
sition upon the President for military aid, in 
suppressing disturbances in the Territory, at Fort 
Scott; Capt Montgomery, according to reports, 
having marched into the town, and rescued a 
man from imprisonment, who was then in custody 
on charge of murder. 

At Washington. 

Congress has indulged in a recess during holi- 
days, which it is understood the President re- 
grets,as there is such a press of business to be 
attended to before the 4th of March, when the 
the session closes. Despatches have been re- 
ceived from Mexico of sufficient importance to 
lead to long consultations of the Cabinet, in 
which the new Mexican minister was present, 
but the nature of which has not yet transpired. 
Rumors. 

It is rumored that a conspiracy is on foot in 
Cuba, to overthrow the Spanish rule in that is- 
land, and that many Americans would take part 
in the revolntion, were it not that the French 
have been appealed to for aid, and would prob- 
ably assist Spain in maintaining her supremacy. 
It is also rumored that France and England are 
intriguing in Mexico to favor the Church party 
and counteract the influence: of the American 
Government, which it is supposed favors the 
Juarez, or Liberal faction. The French have sev- 
eral vessels of war on the coast of Mexico, and 
are reported as watching the movements of this 




















government with a jealous eye. It is further re- 





ported that the United States Goverument will 
take the liberty to establish military posts in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, whether Congress shall 
consent or not. Thereare also reports pro and 
con, of another great battle between the Lib- 
eral and Church forces, and the captureof Guad- 
alajara by the Liberals. We have a rumor, also, 
that Zuloaga has offered to place Mexico under 
British protection; and that Mr. Worrell had gone 
to England to arrange the matter. 

Word from Utah. 

Letter-writers from Utah state that much 
excitement was occasioned in the army by the 
killing of one officer of the army, and the wound- 
ing and imprisonment of another, by the Mor- 
mons, in a quarrel that occurred between them in 
Salt Lake city. They also state that Brigham 
Young refuses positively to have legal process 
served upon him, and to appear in court, unless 
Gov. Cumming shall furnish him with an escort 
sufficient to protect him from insult and danger. 
And further, that large numbers of the Mormon 
women are in a state of great destitution, their 
husbands neglecting to provide them with the 
necessaries of life, being enabled to support them- 
selves only by doing needle work for the Gentile 
merchants. 

Mining Intelligence. 

By late arrivals from British Columbia, we 
have authentic accounts that the Frazer River 
mines are paying well. Miners earn from $3, to 
$15, per day. From Gila River in Arizona, ac- 
counts are also very favorable. The mines were 
proving rich in the precious dust, and a large 
emigration was setting that way, with the pros- 
pect of a rush in the spring. From Pike’s 
Peak, Kansas, the news is inviting to gold hur- 
ters; and it is estimated, that at least twenty 
thousand persons will start for that section in 
the spring. There are already between two and 
three thousand there, and very likely there will 
be much suffering among them, before supplies 
can reach them. Already there is talk of a Rail- 
road between Eastern and Western Kansas; and 
perhaps these gold discoveries may help to settle 
the Pacific Railroad route, before politicians have 
done quarreling aboutit. We hear also of the 
discovery of rich silver mines in Nebraska, and 
should it prove true, it will give an additional 
stimulus to emigration westward. 





Facts and Topics. 


...-The Quarantine Question, about which 
there has been so much ado in and out of New- 
York for several months past, has at last been set. 
tled, it would appear, by the Commissioners and 
Engineers appointed by the State to select a site, 
deciding on its removal from its present location 
at Richmond on the north side of Staten Island, 
to the ‘Old Orchard Shoals’ on the south side of 
that Island. The new site lies between one and 
two miles from the nearest point of the Island 
likely to be inhabited, some six miles northwest 
of Sandy Hook point, and five and a half from 
the Lighthouse at the Narrows. It is believed 
that the inhabitants of Richmond and vicinity, 
seeing this prospect of being relieved soon of the 
dangets of contagious diseases, will peaceably al- 
low the Quarantine to remain where it is, at pres- 
ent, till the necessary buildings can be erected at 
the new site; and thus admit of the withdrawa, 
of the military force which has been kept there 
ever since the riots, to protect the Quarantine 
property.——Later.—Governor Morgan has since 
ordered the withdrawal of the troops. 

...-The recall of the British Minister to this 
country, Lord Napier, by the English Government, 
is attributed to the fact that he had decided lean- 
ings towards the slaveholding policy of Buchan- 
an’s Administration, and is regarded as a pretty 
strong evidence of the intention of that Govern- 
ment to favor by its influence the Anti-slavery 
interest of this country. 

...-A Convention of the friends of the Canal 
interests in this State, was held at Syracuse last 
week, (the 28th and 29th ult.,) for the purpose 
of stimulating the completion of the enlargement 
of the Canals at the earliest possible moment, and 
for securing a reduction of canal tolls, to a point 
that will yield the greatest amount of revenue. 

..--The British Philological Society has deter- 
mined upon the construction of a new dictionary, 
intending to make it more complete in all respects 
than any and all dictionaries heretofore published, 
The ablest philologists are employed upon it, and 
the voluntary contributions of scholars every- 
where are invited, to increase the stock of words 
and gheir new and various applications. They 
have already received contributions to an amount 
surprising to those most familiar with the resour- 
ces of the language, sufficient, as they estimate, 
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to make another volume as large as Johnson’s 
largest folio. They have accordingly appointed 
a committce to arrange and elaborate the materials 
collected, and they have issued a fresh appeal to 
scholars for more ‘words, words, words,’ deter- 
mined to make their compend complete and_per- 
fect, embracing every legitimate word in the lan- 
guage up to the date of its publication. The 
compilers also avow their intention to make the 
work original, in the best sense, not following the 
definitions of the present dictionaries, which in 
half the instances are-a mere arrangement of syn- 
onyms, but making each definition complete in 
itself. This bids fair, from the number and quali- 
fication of thoss engaged upon it, to be the great- 
est philological work of the century.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

....-It is now pretty well ascertained that the 
yacht Wanderer did land, recently, a cargo of some 
380 negroes on the coast of Georgia; but it is 
stated that she was not the vessel that brought the 
negroes from Africa, and only acted as a tender and 
decoy to that vessel, which on its arrival to this 
coast, and after it had transferred its cargo to the 
Wanderer, was probably scuttled and sunk. The 
negroes have been taken up into the interior and 
scattered on various plantations, in such a manner 
as probably to elude pursuit and reclamation.— 
The Washington Star, of Dec. 22, speaking of the 
case of the Wanderer, among other things, says: 
“While we have no doubt whatever that such 
is the history of her connection with the slave- 
trade, believing that the community—that of 
Southern Georgia—among whom her offense is 
cognizable to the law, entertain pretty much the 
same opinion of the law under which those con- 
cerned in her operations must be tried, as New 
England generally entertains of the Fugitive ‘Slave 
Law, we are inclined to think that the effort to 
execute the Anti-Slave-Trade Law in her case, will 
be as abortive as efforts to reclaim fugitive slaves, 
by operation of law, in New-England, are now 
notoriously.” 

...-The San Francisco Herald of Dec 5th, 
gives an account of a battle between a party of 
United States Marines and the inhabitants of 
the Island of Ways, one of the Fejec group, in 
consequence of the islanders murdering and eat- 
ing two Americans, and refusing to give up the 
murderers. The Marines landed on their island 
and attacked them in their own fastnesses, burn- 
ing their town, and kiiling some fifty of then. 


...-The Home Journal, states that the Em- 
press Eugenie paid ‘Tiffany & Co., the New-York 
jewelry merchants, through Mr. Reid, the head of 
the Paris branch of the firm, the round sum of four 
thousand dollars for one pear! found in New Jersey. 

....Col. Fremont has finally succeeded in 
ejecting the mining company from his Mariposa 
grant in California, and is now in full possession. 
An old azent of the Accessory Transcript Com- 
pany buys one fourth of the grant, valued at five 
million dollars. 

...-The peculiar property or force of that 
portion of the sun’s rays which produces the 
chemical effect shown in photography, and which 
also causes the seeds of plants to germinate, is 
called actinism. That the actinic rays are dif- 
erent from those which produce light and heat, 
was shown as far back as 1842, by Prof. J. W. 
Draper, of New York, who recognized in them a 
new principle or force, for whick he proposed the 
name of ¢ithonicily, and for the rays that of tith- 
onic. The name now adopted was given by Mr. 
R. Hunt of England. It is found that actinism 
does not exist in the most luminous rays of light, 
and that those rays tend to prevent the peculiar 
effects of this force upon inorganic matter. The 
quantity of actinism varies with the time of day, 
and with the seasons. Its deficiency in the trop- 
ics renders it difficult to obtain good pictures there, 
Its greater abundance in the spring causes this 
to be the best period for taking pictures} as it is 
the season for the germination of seeds and the 
opening of buds. This principle is obstructed by 
the passage of rays of light through yellow glass, 
Hence the unsuitableness of this glass for green- 
houses. — New American Cyclopedia. 

....We see it stated that the number of vessels 
built in the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1858, was 1,225, viz: ships and barks, 
422; brigs, 46 ; schooners, 431 ; sloops and small 

rafts, 400; and steamers, 226. Their tunnage 
was 242,286, which was considerably less than half 
the tunnage launched in 1855, whieh was 583,450 
tuns. Before that date, for ten years, the increase 
had been very uniform, starting from 146,018 
tuns in 1845. Since 1855 the decrease has been 
rapid. In 1856 the mumber of tuns was 469,000; 
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lower, with no prospect of a revival of that busi- 
ness at present. Ship-owning is not so profitable 
as formerly, but the building is much worse, and 
hence the suspension. 

...-The Utica Observer and Democrat says, 
“From a table purporting to be official, we learn 
that the total expenditures of the British Gov- 
ernment for the year ending 21st of March last, in 
round numbers, was $365,000,000, or a million 
dollarsa day. The army expenditure was $64,- 
000,000, and that for the navy $52,000,000 ; misce!- 
laneous civil services, including the dowry of 
$1,000,000 to the Princess Royal, $35,000,000. 
For the Persian expedition there was paid to the 
East India Company nearly $4,000,000; and also 
to the East India Company, for the war with 
China, nearly $3,000,000.” 

...-The Governor elect of this State, Mr. 
Morgan, was inaugurated at Albany on Saturday 
last. 

...-T'wo trains, lately ran off the track of a 
railroad in Georgia, in consequence of the track 
washing away, which resulted in the death of 
from ten to fifteen persons. 

...«The present winter is unusually severe in 
southern Europe. 

...-A patent has been taken out in Siberia for 
applying steam power toa gigantic system of 
skates, by which trains are to be propelled, on 
the sledge principle, over the ice and snow soli- 
tudes between the river Obe and the Amoor. 
Springfield Republican. 

.---William B. Astor of New York paid his 
year's taxes the other day; they amounted to 
$85,000! 

...-The mail statistics show that in the United 
States there are an average of 44 letters sent 
annually by every inhabitant, in Great Britain 
nearly 15, ir France over 4, in Switzerland 84, 
in Belgium 23, in Holland 4}, and in Spain 24. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Dec. 29.—Strangers have said that 
we are a quiet sort of folk, and it sometimes oc- 
curs that people courting the Community make 
themselves appear rather foolish, because we are 
not wooed and won ina minute. Community fel- 
lowship, we find, is somewhat a question of time 
as well as of several things else. And, then,—the 
scribe speaks for himself in these things,—there 
is little done for mere form’s sake, and we come 
to take the coin social without that jealous ring- 
ing upon the counter, which is rendered necessary 
where the forms of politeness are insisted upon. 
But we do burst out sometimes, and unmistakably 
too, as we did to-night. Now our parlor clock, by 
the by, once a time keeper in the old Noyes house 
at Putney, is a quiet body and never strikes, but 
as the evening meeting is limited to an exact hour, 
D. P. N., who has a stentorian voice, regularly 
announces Nine o’clock! the very instant the 
pointer arrives at that figure. He has been ona 
three week’s peddling trip, and to-night returns, 
comes into meeting quite unknown to most, and 
at the right time sounds his usual Nine o’clock, 
when an electrical thrill darts through the room 
and vents itself in a clap, clap, clap——The ven- 
tilation question, a kind of John Barleycorn, is 
sure to come up every winter. Extracts from 
an article in 7'he Illinois Teacher on heating and 
ventilating of school-houses, were read, which led 
to some talk. We seem to be called upon to get 
at the truth upon this topic before we build better 
accommodations. We gain upon it, however; 
those at first opposed to ventilation, now have a 
discernment of air, and the most radical are mod- 
erating,—still there is some tendency to become 
inattentive to nature’s truth in the case. These 
northern latitudes, with their long winters, short 
days, and necessary cunfinement in artificially 
heated houses, do much to complicate the problem 
of living; but fairly meet the problem, and you 
have an improved man as the result. To do our- 
eelves justice in winter, requires not a little call 
upon chemistry and pneumatics, anatomy and 
physiology. Communism itself complicates life; 
and provided one is grounded in the truth, 1t gives 
a half intellectual interest even to one’s trials, 
which in part disarms them. There is little ex- 
cuse with us for any thing but earnest and in- 
telligent living, and it will undoubtedly tell well 
on our future, both individual and corporate. 
Thursday, 30.—‘ A Free Concert of vocal and 
instrumental music, by the orchestra of the Com- 
munity,’ given toas many of our neighbors as 
could be seated in our dining room. In the fore- 
noon a printed invitation with a programme, was 
sent to as many of our neighbors as we thought 
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we could accommodate. Supper at four o’clock; 





that over, the dining room was cleared, chairs 
brought in, and fixtures for the band put up. The 
doors were opened at six o’clock, when the people 
began to come; at half-past six the room was 
filled to its fullest capacity, but none had to go 
away. The music consisted of pieces by the full 
orchestra, and alternate ones of a more select 
character. A more quiet and respectful audience 
could not be desired. To us, the whole thing 
passed in the pleasantest manner, leaving only 
the regret that we have not better accommoda- 
tions to offer. There is certainly as much pleas- 
ure in entertaining as in being enteftained. © 

Friday, 31.— All at home to spend New Years! 
—not always so. L.F.D. returns from New- 
York, where he has been to purchase iron and 
steel. Mr. Oxps and J. R. Lorp, return from 
long peddling tours West.——The end of the old 
year; and to-morrow the beginning of the new 
one. What, when it is the year 95 instead of 59? 
No matter,—the dead year tempts us to nothing 
dismal. There is something pleasant in this grow- 
ing older. People talk of childhood, and cast at 
it many a stolen, longing, backward look, as they 
are hurried on by the rush of time; but we do 
not quite understand why. We cannot say that 
we were happy us a child, as a boy, or as a young- 
ish man. That boon was reserved as the meed 
of obedience. Somehow, these years by God’s 
favor, tend to ripen us into better sponges for 
sucking in the beauty, goodness and love spread 
abroad in the universe. Youth, indeed, has 
an active desire for happiness, but mature age 
gets most of it. Liberality of appetite and affin- 
ity is not a youthful trait. In the mere matter 
of eating, what a world of trouble we had in 
learning to like this and that. And, then, what 
wonderful capacity youth has for social enjoy- 
ment; why, one particular star can fill its whole 
horizon! Youth has its playthings; but do not 
we older folks have ours, too? Some of us had 
pleasure in very small dams, and bridges and 
water-wheels upon very small streams; yet we 
imagine our friend Mr. B. has quite as genuine 
play in making real ones. With what tremulous 
pleasure when boys, did we explore the hemlock 
and alder shaded course of some diminutive brook: 
hidden, perhaps half a mile, by a wood; yet one 
can have all that over again upon a Delaware or a 
Susquehannah. Yes, there are play and playthings, 
and something else more earnest, for the old boys 
and girls; one has this, another that; flowers for 
you trees for him, and the vine for me. 

**There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River.” 


Saturday, Jan. 1, 1859.—New Year's, the last 
of the holidays, and—why, a dinner a la new year, 
of course, of which cysters, and roast beef for 
those who preferred it, was the staple, and—well, 
some folks don’t like to talk much about departed 
dinners. Some beautiful plants of the calla lily, 
with its pure white monopetalous flower, sweet 
hyacinths in bloom, and other sweetly perfumed 
plants, were brought from the new green-house to 
grace the tables. A gentleman and lady from 
Utica, sympathizers and invited. come in the 
morning, dine with us, and return in the after- 
noon. Business goes on pretty much as usual, 
Music, instrumental and vocal, fills up the eve- 
ning in place of the usual dramatics, which will 
occur only once a month hereafter.——Santa Claus, 
Mr. B. D. M., of Mass., puts something in the 
Community stocking. The following letter tells 
what: 





Oneida Community, Jan. 2, 1859. 

Frrenp M——:—The Double Bass Viol came 
last evening, and was delivered in my room, where 
is was soon surrounded by a curious and admiring 
crowd of all ages, the children particularly ex- 
claiming on its bigness, and asking if it was only 
going to have three strings. Our musical judges 
are much pleased with its power and tone, and con- 
sider it a very desirable acquisition to the resour- 
ces of our band. John Sears is ambitious to mas- 
ter the playing of it, and after some slight repairs, 
which Abram Burt has commenced, we shall have 
the use of it in our parlor practice. By a pleas- 
ant coincidence we received on Christmas-day 
a love token from the Freeport friends, some of 
whom you met when here, East and West thus 
uniting again in the way of friendly Community 
remembrance. 

The band wished in acknowledging this accept- 
able present, to signify their thanks and kind feel- 
ings by wishing you, in Christ, ‘A happy, hope- 
ful NewYear.’ 

Sunday, 2—Book-keeping by double entry isa 
regular business with us. At the end of the year 
we know just how we stand and what has keen 
done. Voted in the business meeting, that accu- 
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departments doing work for it, are to be credited 
accordingly. The bag-business also to keep accu 
rate accounts. The shoe-shop is t» keep account 
of stock bought. Farm, Garden and Dairy tv 
keep account of their respective productions. 

Monday, 3—The annual inventoring committe: 
finished reading their report. One or two re 
sults: Notwithstanding the pressure of the past 
year, we have been selfsupporting. Total expenses 
for living the past year, not including labor, thir- 
teen thousand dollars. Cash expenses of the print- 
ing office, $278,06. Contributions to the Cir- 
cular, $264,53. This leaves a cash deficit of 
$13,53: to say nothing about compensation for 
editing, type-setting, printing, &c. Hence our 
subscribers can see that the Circular is not at 
present a source of pecuniary profit. 


Tribute of Thanks. 


Oneida, Jan. 1, 1859. 

To tne Circutar:—I wish not that this first 
day of a new year should pass by without an at 
knowledgement, on my part at least, of all the 
goodness I have been made to sce in the past year. 
A review of its mercies compels me to utter the 
praises of a tender and watchful Providence. 
My experience enables me to fathom more and 
more the depths of the good things that God has 
in store for us—the fullness of the riches of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. On the othér 
hand, I see the narrowness, nay, the comparative in- 
anity from which I have been rescued—the steady 
dwindling away of the life in the. isolated stat: 
of the world. Butin this clement is felt the 
surging of a new life, ever swelling into greater 
dimensions, as we progress in the showledge of 
ourselves and of God, whom to know, we discover 
is indeed ‘eternal life.’ In this onward mare): 
we have a sensation of infinity. Progress—end- 
less progress, is the watchword—life, activity of 
mind and body, is with us the spice of existence ; 
and the fullness of Christ our destiny. 

These are among the blessipgs to me of the past 
year—the result of God’s faithfulness to me: and 
shall I then fail to make mention of them? No. 
I am sure moreover that I do not stand alone in 
this testimony. There are others who can sym- 
pathize with me in my utterance; and for them 
too I wish to thank my God. AndI thank him 
too for the society of so many good, refined, and 
sympathizing friends as those are, by whom [ 
am surrounded. Manifold, indeed, are our bless- 
ings. It would occupy much space to enumerate 
them. Suffice it to say that the heart is at times 
too full to express itself—too full of the essence 
of happiness to do else than turn to God to pour 
out its gratitude. 

I invite then the whole of my dear brothers 
and sisters to join me ina tribute of praise to 
Him who is to us all so abidingly precious; and 
this first day of a new year, I trust will see us 
all more devoted to the cause of one who has so 
loved us. Yours for spiritual life, R. 8. D. 








Heating and Ventilation. 


We copy the following article from the Illinois 
Teacher. It presents the latest and most reli- 
able information on the important topics which it 
treats of, and will well repay perusal. Though 
written mainly with reference to the heating and 
ventilation of schvol buildings, the facts which it 
presents are of common interest, and are adapted 
to general application : 

“ We are so constituted that a certain degree of 
heat is essential to health and comfort. The 
proper temperature of a schovl-room, according 
to the testimony of a large number of the best 
physicians and educators, is about 68 deg. Fah- 
renheit. When the thermometer in a room rises 
above 70 deg., measures should immediately be 
taken to reduce the temperature; and when it 
sinks below 65 deg., measures should be taken to 
raise the temperature. If at any time the ther- 
mometer sinks below 60 deg., pupils cannot be 
confined in their seats without an exposure of 
health. 

“The healthy action of both mind and body 
requires a constant supply of fresh air for the 
lungs. <A pure atmosphere is composed of. about 
80 per cent. of nitrogen and 20 per cent. of oxygen. 
The life-giving principle is the oxygen. Air that 
has once passed through the lungs, is deprived 
of a large portion of its oxygen and charged with 
a poisonous gas. If it is retained in the lungs a 
few seeonds, it will not even support ordinary 
combustion. Any one desirous of satisfving him- 
self on this point, can do so by the following 
simple experiment. Provide a vessel containing a 
few quarts of water, a short tube of sufficient 
size for the breath to pass freely through it, a 
common drinking glass, and a piece of cardle 
about half an inch in length, attached to a few 
inches of wire, by which it may be suspended. 
Now plunge the glass into the water, and when 
the air is all expelled, invert and raise it gradually 
till most of the glass rises above the water; the 





Open part being still below the surface, and the 
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glass being still filled with water. Next inhale 
a fall breath of air and hold it in the lungs for a 
few seconds; then breathe it through the tube 
under the edge of the glass. It will of course 
displace the water, and the glass will be filled 
with air from the lungs. Before taking the glass 
out of the water, plunge in a small plate or board, 
and close the opening of the glass. It may now 
be removed from the water and set on a table, 
and is ready for use. Having lighted the candle, 
remove the cover from ihe glass and drop the 
candle into the impure air, and the flame will be 
instantly extinguished. 

“Besides the impurities sent out from the lungs, 
the insensible perspiration from ali the pupils in 
& room contributes very considerably to the per- 
nicious qualities of the atmosphere. 

“To those who value the health of their child- 
ren, it needs no argument to prove that this 
devitalized, poisonous air should be constantly 
removed from the school-room, and pure, lhife- 
giving air be introduced in its stead. 

“in estimating the amount of fresh air to be 
supplied, we ought not merely to consider what 
the system can be made to tolerate, but whet 
amount will sustam the highest state of health 
for the longest time. Dr. Rerp recommends at 
least ten cubic feet per minute, as a suitable 
average supply for each individual; and states 
that his estimate is the result of an ‘extreme va- 
riety of experiments, made on hundreds of differ- 
ent constitutions, supplied one by one with given 
amounts of air, and also in numerous assemblies 
and meetings, where there were means of estimat- 
ing the quantity of air with which they were pro- 
vided.’ 

“ No physiologist estimates the amount required 
by each individual at less than five cubic feet per 
minute; and yet not one school in a hundred re- 
ceives even this supply. The consequence is, that 
most of the pupils in our schools are compelled to 
inhale a small amount of poison at every breath. 
But most constitutions can bear a gradual under- 
mining by slow poison, without any sudden or 
alarming symptoms of disease, and so the process 
is allowed to go on. 

“Tt isa reproach to the age in which we live, 
that with so many opportunities for advancement, 
we are, as yet, so far from having perfected any 
thing like a satisfactory system of warming our 
houses, and furnishing them with a constant sup- 
ply of pure air, 

“Let us not, however, neglect to avail ourselves 
of the knowledge we possess, nor regard all efforts 
to improve, as failures, because they are only par- 
tially successful. 

HEATING. 

“ TYot-air furnaces are natural ventilators. ‘The 
heated air that is sent into the room by them, 
necessarily forces the same amount of impure air 
out of the room. But the heated air itself, with 
which the room is constantly supplied, is rendered 
more or less impure by contact with the heated 
surface of the furnace. 

‘‘Heating by steam is in many respects more 
satisfactory than by hot-air furnaces, but even this 
mode of heating has not yet been fully perfected. 

“In Boston, one of the largest school-houses in 
the city is very well heated by steam, but the 
ventilation is so defective that the experiment is, 
on the whole, quite unsatisfactory. The radiators 
are all in the rooms to be warmed, and it is often 
found impossible to secure sufficient action in the 
ventilating flues. 

“In Cincinnati, there is a large school-building 
heated by steam, in which the radiaturs are placed 
in large boxes in the basement. These boxes are 
supplied by conductors with cold air, and the 
heated air passes by conductors into the different 
rooms, in the same manner as from an ordinary 
hot-air furnace. A good ventilation is secured 
by this means, but some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining the requisite degree of heat. 

“In New York, the Superintendent of Public 
Schools remarks, ‘The experiment of heating by 
steam has not yet been sufficiently tried to war- 
rant‘any definite opinion on its merits.’ 

“Tn St. Louis, an experiment has been tried in 
the use of steam in one of the school-houses, but 
it has not been successful. 

“Iu Chicago, the experiment of heating by 
8 tried the last winter in one of the new 

dings. The apparatus furnished a sat- 
isfactory amount of heat, with a moderate con- 
sumption of fuel. In cold days when there was 
a great difference between the temperature of the 
outside and inside air, there was little difficulty 
in securing a moderate degree of action in the 
ventiducts, though the radiators are placed in the 
rooms to be heated. In milder weather, when 
the difference between the temperature of the 
rooms and that of the outside air was inconsidera- 
‘ble, the ventilation was very imperfect. 

“ Improved mode of heating by Sleam.— An ar- 
rangement similar to the one alluded.to in Cin- 
cinnati, has been successfully employed in the 
New Yor‘ Hospital and in other public buildings, 
and such an apparatus is soon to be placed in one 
of the Ward Schools of New York. By this ar- 
rangement, the air is heated by steam-pipes in 
chambers located in the basement of the buildinz, 
and then passed by conductors to the several 
rooms. This affords a constart- supply of fresh 
warm air and insures a good ventilation of the 
rooms, if the ventiducts are properly constructed. 
The consumption of fuel is somewhat greater than 
in the buildings heated by steam-pipes which are 
placed in the rooms to be warmed; but this in- 
creased expenditure 1s mainly owing to the fact 
that rooms heated by pipes ‘around the walls are 
of necessity, poorly ventilated. The saving is 
made by heating the air once, and then breathing 
it over and over; whereas, by the improved ar- 
rangement, the air is heated, used once, and then 
removed by introducing a fresh supply. 
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“This may safely be pronounced one of the best 
methods of heating school-bnildings yet devised, 
since it secures the requisite degree of heat with 
a moderate consumption of fuel, furnishes a con- 
stant supply of air, and insures a good action of 
the ventiducts. 

“The Perkins Heater is sn apparatus produc- 
ing results similar to that just described, but dif- 
fering from it entirely in construction and arrange- 
ment. 

’ “his heater has a pot for the fire and a hot- 

‘air chamber, similar to an ordinary hot-air fur- 
nace; but instead of sending the heated air of 
this chamber into the school-rooms, a large num- 
ber of metallic tubes are made to pass through 
the chamber, communicating below with cold-air 
conductors from without, and above with hot-air 
conductors to the several rooms; the air being 
heated as it passes through these tubes, which 
extend from the bottom to the top of the hot-air 
chamber. To increase the action of the hot air 
upon these tubes, open pans of water are placed 
around the fire pots, which are constantly sending 
off vapor or steam into the hot-air chamber.— 
This arrangement furnishes a constant supply of 
pure air, raised to the proper degree of heat, and 
secures an efficient action of the ventiducts. 

“The first trial of this apparatus in a school- 
building, was made in Chicago during the last 
winter. The heating and ventilation were in all 
respects satisfactory, but the amount of fuel con- 
sumed was much greater than in a building of the 
same size heated by steam. The contractors have 
recently removed the apparatus used the last win- 
ter, and supplied its place with an improved ar- 
rangement, having a much larger number of con- 
ducting tubes extending through the hot-air 
chamber. They now guarantee, under a forfeiture 
of five hundred dollars, that the consumption of 
fuel shall not be greater than in the buildings of 
the same size heated by steam. 

“ Air that is heated by passing it over pipes or 
plates containing hot water, retains its purity and 
possesses all the substantial advantages of air 
heated by steam or by the Perkins apparatus. 

“Very little attention has yet been given to 
the heating of school-buildings by hot water; 
but it is hoped that experiments will soon be tried 
by which the value of this mode, for school pur- 
poses may be fully tested. 

VENTILATION. 

“ Since the essential element of all ventilation 
consists in the ingress and egress of air, the sub- 
ject would seem at first view exceedingly simple ; 
but in practice it has been found one of the most 
difficult of all the questions that have tasked the 
ingenuity of educators and philanthropists. 

“fn many of our modern houses the ventilating 
registers are placed at the top of the rooms instead 
of the bottom. If a school-room is properly 
heated, that is, heated by the injection of a con- 
stant supply of fresh warm air, a ventilator placed 
at the top carries off the warmest and purest air 
of the room. The heated air conducted into the 
room rises directly to the top, and if it there finds 
a register opening into the ventiducts, it will of 
course pass directly eff without being used at all. 
But if, on the other band, the ventilating regis- 
ters are placed either in the floor or in the very 
bottom of the wall, the heated air sent into the 
room will first rise to the top, and then as the 
impure air near the floor is removed by the ven- 
tilators, the warm air above will pass down to 
take its place, and after being used and vitiated 
will pass off in the same way. The principal ven- 
tilaters should not only be placed at the bottom 
of the room, but at the greatest distance from the 
inlet of the warm air. 

“The best ventilated building in the country is 
probably the State Asylum, at Utica, New York. 
The best, ventilated school-house, is probably the 
Philadelphia High School. In both of these 
buildings the ventilating registers are at the bot- 
tom of the rooms. f 

“It is not too much to say, that half the ven- 
tilators now found in our school-rooms are nearly 
useless. In rooms heated by steam with the 
pipes in the rooms, or by common stoves, it is 
very difficult to secure any but the most sluggish 
action, eveu when the ventiducts are properly 
constructed ; and in most of the houses heated by 
the injection of warm air, the ventiducts are found 
to be either too small or so badly obstructed as 
to be wholly inefficient. There arealso hundreds 
of examples in which the ventiducts are made to 
terminate in close attics. 

“In a room intended for the accomodation of 
fifty or sixty pupils, the ventiduct should not be 
less than fifteen inches square, with a register 
having an equal amount of clear opening. In the 
construction of ventiducts, care should be taken 
to give them a smooth surface. and to avoid all 
sudden turns or angles. The Emerson ventilat- 
ing caps, placed at the outlets, are also important 
to the successful operation of ventilating flues. 

“Tf a smoke-pipe can be made to pass through 
a ventiduct, its value will be greatly increased.— 
When this is impracticable, the ventiduct should 
at least be carried up by the side of a smoke-flue. 
In one of the school-buildings of Chicago, a steam- 
pipe is carried through the length of each venti- 
duct. In the Philadelphia High School, the ven- 
tiducts all terminate in two ventilating chambers 
in the loft. In each of these is placed a large coal- 
stove, and from the top is a large cylindrical exit- 
tube. A large amount of heat may be generated 
by these stoves, at any season of the year, and an 
impetus given to the ascending current to any ex- 
tent desired. 

“ When all other resources for ventilation fail, 
the teacher should resort to the windows. These 
can be opened freely before and after school, and 
at the recesses; and they car be let down from 





the top, a few inches, during school hours, when 
the air of the room becomes unfit for use.” 





The Triumphs of the Century. 


‘The nineteenth Century bas run little more 
than half its race, and yet how advanced its 
progress, how grand its triumphs, and how fresh 
its energies for the completion of its course ! 
Dynasties have fallen, the great tidal wave of 


popular convulsion has flowed and ebbed, wars 
have been waged, old national boundaries 
swept away and new established ; and yet amid 
all this ruin, this agitation, this struggle and 
this irregularity, how steady has been human 
progress! Impavidum ferient ruine. It goes 
on fearless in the accomplishment of its be- 
ueficent purpose. 

‘* New lands have -been opened for culture, 
and old vexed into new vigor of production by 
science and enterprise. That prophet of woe, 
Malthus, at the beginning of the century, look- 
ed aghast at the grim spectres he conjured up 
in his frightened imagination, of the coming 
millions Sestined, as he believed, to starvation. 
America and Australia, with the united voices 
of their numerous and happy people, proclaim 
the triumphant solution of the problem of a 
past age, ‘ How to feed millions !’ and still ex- 
tend a free welcome and a generous hospital- 
ity to the over-crowded and hungry’ nations of 
Europe. 

‘* Though there has been no new world to dis- 
cover and conquer, the old has been subjected 
by unexampled effort, to the forces of civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese wall of exclusion totters 
and falls before the combiaed armaments of 
France, England and the United States, while 
isolated Japan ‘extends a friendly grasp and 
free welcome to all nations. The traveler may 
now cheer himself with his cup of tea at Pekin, 
or grow merry over his saki at Jeddo, without 
any uncomfortable fears of leaving his head in 
the one place, or being despoiled of his cntrails 
in the other. . ws a a “ 

“ The obvious material triumphs of our cen- 
tury in their effects upon daily life, are those, 
however, which will be more readily apprecia- 
ted. All civilized beings who live, move, eat, 
drink, feel, think, labor, sleep, grow sick, and 
are dying, are sharing in benefits which are so 
essentially identified with their every-day exis- 
tence, that they seldom recognize the benefi- 
cence of the present century, to which they 
are indebted for their enjoyment. Yet, fifty- 
eight years ago, many of these comforts, now 
deemed necessaries of life, were in possession 
of none, and were not dreamed of even by the 
most sanguine. 

‘* How many millions of beings are indebted 
to that beneficent plant—the cotton—for much 
of their daily comfort and grace of life! The 
veriest Lazarus arises in the morning refresh- 
ed by asleep while nestling in its soft and 
wholesome texture, secures his comfort by put- 
ting on a garment of the same material, and, 
with contented enjoyment, does not envy the 
purple and fine linen of Dives. Let the poorman 
then, remember that probably a dreary shake- 
down of straw would have vexed his repose at 
night, and a rough and frowsy woolen integu- 
ment have disturbed his ease by day, had he 
lived in the 18th instead of the present century. 
It is true, that as early as the beginning of the 
last century, cotton had been introduced into 
England and woven into cloth, but it was only 
towards its close that ARKwriaqur perfected the 
machinery for its manufacture, and our coun- 
try first began to export this great staple pro- 
duct. [tis among the triumphs of this age 
that cotton fabrics have been so cheapened by 
the increased cultivation of the material, and 


its improved manufacture, that the millions 


have been enabled to cover their nakedness, 
and grace themselves with a decent drapery. 

‘* Little more than fifty years since, Ropert 
Futon launched in the Hudson his little 
steamer, which started amid the mocking jeers 
of an incredulous populace, on its painful 
though triumphant progress to Albany, which 
it accomplished in thirty-three hours. It is 
only twenty years since the Great Western and 
Sirius first arrived in the harbor of New York, 
and the practicability of ocean steam naviga- 
tion was recognized by the cheers of a convinced 
multitude. Such now are the rapidity and 
certainty of an Atlantic voyage Rae steam, 
that those leaving either continent, fix with un- 
erring confidence the day, and almost the hour, 
of their arrival on the shores of the other, with- 
in ten days of their embarkation. - Steam nav- 
igation has extended its triumphs over every 
river and seaand ocean. It obtained the re- 
luctant concessions of China, and secured the 
welcome from Japan. The rapid concentra- 
tion of force in the Canton river, necessary for 
the one, and the exhibition of power off Jeddo, 
conducive to the other, could only have been 
effected by that marvel of modern skill—the 
ocean steamer. This close embrace of the 
East and West, moreover, from which such 
great results are anticipated, can be only suc- 
cessfully maintained by the same means which 
first accomplished it, while the knowledge it 








has given of the existence of abundant coal in 
Japan, gives assurance that steam will perpet- 
uate its oriental triumphs. 

** Tt was only in 1807 that the city of London 
was first lighted by gas, and not until 1823 
that the darkness of the streets of New York 
was dispelled by the now universal illuminator, 
Where dense forests but a few years since cast 
a perpetual shade of deep darkness. cities are 
now ablaze with its light. The miner of the 
Sacramento nightly counts his golden gains, or 
revels in the prodigal delights he purchases, 
while illuminated by the brilliant flame of the 
gas-burner. The day, deluded by human 
artifice, forgets to repose with the setting sun, 
and at the ‘ turn of the gas,’ is aroused to new 
animation. The brightened streets shine out 
with a splendor nae of the noon-day sun, 
the brilliant shops entice customers by fresh 
revelations of dazzling wares, and the illumina- 
ted houses quicken social gaiety, and revive 
the cheerfulness of the domestic fire-side.— 
How much has been gained by increased work, 
security and enjoyment, can only be told by 
those who remember the nights of Egyptian 
darkness, which, half a century ago, walled in 
the cities of the world, and made the streets 
haunts of the skulking thief and assassin, and 
the houses such dismal abodes that the eyes 
of eager labor and of lively pleasure were fain 
to close in dull somnolency, long before fatigue 
had dimmed their visicn. 

“Who can estimate the benefits conferred 
by the introduction of products, first brought 
from remote lands by the commercial enter- 
prise, or applied to new uses by the manufac- 
turing skill of the present age? Who, of the 
most ‘sanguine and shrewd of the eighteenth 
century, as he daily looked upon the ugly bit 
of:black gum which laid for years on his table, 
and possessed in his eye the purely negative 
quality of destruction, being a mere ‘ rubber 
out’ of pencil marks, could have imagined the 

eat and multifarious services, which, in our 

ay, have been obtained from caoutchouc? It 
pleases childhood with its rattle and toys; it 
serves the philosopher with a protecting cover 
to his delicate instruments, and secures the 
accuracy of his investigations; it lessens the 
hardships of the sailor and soldier by defend- 
ing them agajnst exposure ; spread over the 
indispensable piano, it guards its sensitive 
nerves from the drafts and moisture of the 
drawing-room atmosphere ; and clothing us from 
head to foot, tempers the wind and the storm 
to the tenderest lamb of civilization. It, too, 
together with its fellow gutta percha, has been 
the means by which that great triumph of our 
day, the submarine telegraph, has been gained. 
Thus, stretching over the wide earth, and even 
down into the depths of the sea, the India rub- 
ber has vindicated its claim to universality of 
service. 

‘““The many thousand miles of railroads, 
enough to girdle again and again the cireum- 
ference of the globe, which now quicken com- 
munication with such marvelous speed between 
one extremity of the civilized world and the 
other, have all been constructed within thirty 
years. Commodore Perry, with a just appre- 
ciation, carried with him to Japan, a miniature 
railroad and locomotive, as the most significant 
tokens of Northern civilization. That oriental 
nation, enriched with the traditional wisdom of 
thousands, endowed with the accumulative skill 
of ages, and of generations, looked upon this 
product of the new world with reverential awe, 
as if it had been a creation by divine power, 
and still cherish it as the most reliable result 
of their revived intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries; While the railroad rapidly traverses 
continent after continent, the telegraph wire 
accompanies it throughout the whele extent of 
its varied ramifications, until getting impatient 
of all checks, it takes leave of the constraints 
of its companionship, and plunges into rivers, 
seas, and oceans in its haste to flash at once its 
message over the wide world. 

“Tt is areproach not seldom urged; and 
with some justice against this quick-moving 
age, that it is too reckless of life, in the pur- 
suit of its ends. With all its prodigal waste of 
brain, nerve, muscle, and limb, it is yet one of 
the accomplishments of this century, that the 
average life of man has been prolonged by the 
improved sanitary condition of the civilized 
parts of the world. Nor is it only in the use- 
ful, but also in the fine arts, where our Century 
has displayed its inventive power. Litho- 
graphy, the Daguerreotype, Photography, and 
Chromo-lithography are among its original 
creations. 

‘* Thus, we have glanced rapidly at some of 
the great achievements of the first half of this 
Century. The activity of the present, be- 
tokens, that in the future, human progress will 
not lag, but go on rapidly, adding triumph to 
triumph.”’— The Century. 
——————— 
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